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In commencing a periodical work, it is 
usual to make high sounding pretensions, and 
fo arrogate a superiority of advantages, with- 
out considering the character of other jour- 
nals, or the means necessary for its accom- 
plishment. But perhaps the artifice of mak. 
ing newspapers, as well as of books, may 
profitably be laid aside, in order that every 
thing which is meritorious should be volunta- 
tily supported, and that every thing which is 
unworthy should be cried down; that unos- 
tentatious excellence should be the only cri- 
terion of taste, and that vaunting gasconade, 
and premature exultation, should be desery- 
edly neglected wherever they are known. 
By evincing our displeasure of the one course, 
‘tis not our expectation to induce patronage 
from the adoption of the other. This is for- 
To make advance- 
ment by shunning the road of disaster, is no 
less prudent than commendable ; but to pride 
ourselyes upon 


eign from our thoughts. 


leaping with success as ii 
were into the seats of the unfortunate, to 
trample on their distresses, to riot and fat- 
ten on their misdeeds, would be a shameless 
ction. It would be turning traitor to the 
ause which we hold ourselves bound to ad- 
vocate; the cause of hterature, science, and 
the muses; and far more important in one 
pomt of view, it would be treason against th 
honest devices of printers, the sagacious de- 
signs of publishers, and the ingenuity of our 
brethren of the quill. 
out Herod, Herod, 


Call virtue, hypocrite ; take off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And set a blister there. 


Such an act, would 


And shall we Jay all this upon our souls 
No; not for Venice. 

But to leave so keen an encounter of our 
pen, and fall into somewhat ofa slower meth- 
od, we think, yes honestly think, that justice 
ought to be done to the living as well as to 
those who can écarcely be said to possess an 
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existence ; who are yet to live, and move, 
and have a being; for our opinion is that the 
living publications of the day, and we express 
it with becoming ingenuousness, are not defi- 
cientin merit; but that on the contrary some 
of them possess merit of a very high order 
which we shall be proud to imitate without 
looking for a superiority; for it were easier to 
teach twenty what were good to be done, than 
to be one of that twenty to follow our own 
teaching. Perhaps a local application of our 
remark might be made; perhaps we might in- 
dividualize, and point out after craving par- 
don of those concerned for the liberty, a few 
of the pumber which are the most distinguish- 
ed for talent; but this would not*do; it 
would be foreign from our purpose; and 
might bring down innumerable imprecations 
on our heads, from skulls that cannot teach 
and will not lcarn ; the heroes of the Dunciad 
would assail us, who have figured in the high 
courts of literature, for not inscribing ‘Acir 
names on the Corinthian capital. 
would be there, and we should destine him to 
wear the ears ofan ass; or do penance with 


Midas too 


peas in his shoes from Georgia to Maine ; 
and in short we should never be enabled to 
relieve ourselves from the importunities of that 
measureless horde of authors, whose produc- 
tions have no other recommendation than 
their dulness, and whose thoughts may claim 
kindred with any thing but rationality. Be- 
sides, our present object is not to show the 


merits and detects of others, but to talk of our 


own affairs, to speak of ourselves as we are, 
inexperienced, a mere cock-bout, and to bor- 
row the language ofa famous dashing fourth of 
July ora teri» the icinity Bunker's Hill, 
** without chart or compass,” and almost 


‘without object or destination,” 


except to 
please the ladies; and “liable to founder in 
‘the mountain waves of commoticn, to perish 
in the intellectual storm, or to shipwreck in 
the finctuations of the veering gale.» Suffi. 
ciently flattering will be our efforts, if we re- 
ceive a portion of that patronage with which 
our competitors are deservedly honoured ; ana 
sufficiently able shall we conceive ourselves if 
we can follow at no humble distance, in the 
pathway which has Jed /hem to fame. 
Whatever publications may be urged upon 
our notice whether of American, or foreign 
growth, we will endeavor to exhibit in the 
most favourable point of view to our reader: 
either by extract or criticism. The present 
number may be considered as an example, 


so far as it gocs, of the manner in which this 


ese 
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work will be conducted ; and its future im- 
provement will depend upon the disposition 
of those who may become its patrons, both as 
it relates to intellectual and pecuniary aid- 
We trust it will not languish for want of that 
protecting care, withoutavhich it is impossible 
it should successfully go on. Though crigin- 
inally intended for the amusement of the 
other sex, there can be no fear that it will be 
equally fitted to the capacities of our own ; 
and we hope it will not fail to be interesting 
to both. If either are disposed to contribute 
a portion of their literary wealth in its en- 
couragement, it will be most thankfully re- 
ceived; and with this impression, that no- 
thing will emanate from the one, which on 
the ground of delicacy or intelligence, the 
other would blush to read. As that morality 
isthe most useful, which is inculcated in an 
entertainint mode, and those relations the 
best adapted for perusal, the foundation of 
which are derived from real life, it is antici- 
pated that our correspondents (if we are so 
fortunate as to have any,) will render such a 
course the leading principle of their conposi- 
tions. Nor need we declzre, that should 
prose flowin upon us equal to our desires, it 
will not be the less welcomed, because ac- 
companied by good poetry. The former is 
much more abundant than the latter; and 





there are but few who have dipped in the 

stream of Helicon, or gathered myrtle from 

the summit of Parnassus. Finally, as our 

bark glides into the waters, we trust we can 

say with Byron, 

The moon is up ; by hearen a lovely eve ! 

Long streams of light oer dancing waves ex- 
pand ; 

Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids be- 
lieve 

Such be our fate when we return to land. 














STORY OF ALBERT BANE. 

When I was, Jast autumn, at my 
friend Colonel Caustic’s, in the conn- 
try, | saw there, on a visit to Miss 
Caustic, a young gentleman and his 
sister, children of a neighbour of the 
Colonels, with whose appearance and 
manner [| was peculiarly pleased.— 
“Phe history of their parents,” said 
my “friend, ‘is somewhat particular, 
and I love to tell it, as I do every thing 
that is to the henour of our nature, 
Mean ts so poor a thing taken in the 
gross, that when] meet wih an in- 
stince of nebleness in detail, | am fain 
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to rest upon it long, and to recall it. 


often ; as,in coming hither over our 
barren hiils,*you would look with dou- 
ble delight on a spot of cultivation or 
of beauty. 


- The father of those young folks 


whose looks you were struck with, was 
a gentleman of considerable domains 
and extensive influence on the north- 
ern frontier of our country. In_ his 


_ youth he lived, as it was then more 


the fashion than it is now, at the seat 
of his ancestor, surrounded with Goth- 
ic grandeur, and compassed with feu- 
dal followers and dependants, all of 
whom could trace their connection, at 
a period more or less remote, with the 
family of their chief. Every domes- 
tic in his house bore the family name, 
and looked on himself as in a certain 
degree partaking its dignity, and shar- 
ing its tales’ Of these,one was. in a 
particular manner, the favourite of his 
master. Albert Bane (the sirname 
you know, is generally lost in a name 
descriptive of the individual) had been 
his companion from his infancy. Of 
an age so much more advanced to en- 
able him to be a sort of tutor to his 
youthful lord, Albert had early taught 
him the rural exercises and amuse- 
ments,in which he himself was emi- 
nently skilful : he had attended him in 
the course of his education at home, 
of his travels abroad, and was stil! the 
constant companion of his excursions, 
aud the associate of his sports. 

** On oue of those latter occasions, a 
favourite dog of Albert’s, whom he had 
trained himself, and of whose qualities 
he was proud, happened to mar the 
sport which his master expected, who, 
irritated at the disappointment, and 
having his gun ready cocked in his 
hand, fired at the animal, which how - 
ever, in the hurry of his resentment he 
missed. Albert, to whom Oscar was 
as a child, remonstrated against thie 
rashness of the deed in a manner rath- 
er too warm for his master, ruf- 
fied as he was with the accident, and 
conscious of being in the wrong. to 
bear. In his passion he struck his 
faithful attendant, who suffered the in- 
dignity in silence, and retiring rather 
in grief than in anger, left his native 
country that very night; and when he 
reached the nearest town, enlisted 
with arecruiting party of a regiment 
then on foreign service. It was in 
ihe beginning of the war with France 
which broke out in 1744, and ren- 
dered remarkable for the rebellion 


* The mounta‘nous hil’s in the Highlands 
ef Scotland. 
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which the policy of the French court 
excited,in which some of the first fam- 
ilies of the Highlands were unfortu- 
nately engaged.—Among those who 
joined the standard of Charles was the 
master of Albert. 

“ After the battle of Culloden, so fa- 
tal to that party, this gentleman, along 
wita others who had escaped the 
slaughter of the field, sheitered them- 
selves from the rage of the unsparing 
soldiery among the distant recesses 0 
their country. ‘To him his native 
mountains offered an asylum; and 
thither he naturally fled for protection. 
Acquainted, in the pursuits of the 
chace, with every secret path and un- 
worn track, he lived for a considera- 
ble time, like the deer of his forest, 
close hid all day, and only venturing 
down at the fall of the evening, to ob- 
tain from some of his cottagers, whose 
fidelity he could trust, a scanty and 
precarious support. I have often heard 
him, for he is one of my oldest ac- 
quaintances, describe the scene of his 
hiding-place, at a later period, when 
he could recollect it in it its sublimity, 
without its horror.—* At times,’ said 
he, * when I ventured to the edge of 
the wood, among some of those inac- 
cessible crags which you remember a 
few miles from my house, I have heard, 
in the pauses of the breeze which roll- 
ed solemn through the pines beneath 
me, the distant voices of the soldiers, 
shouting in answer to one another 
amidst their inhuman search. I have 
heard their shots re-echoed from cliff 
to cliff, and seen reflected from the 
deep, still Jake below, the gleam of 
those = which consumed the cot- 
tages of my people, Sometimes shame 
and indignation well nigh overcame 
my fear, and I have a gare to rush 
down the steep, unarmed as I was, and 
to die at once by the swords of my en- 
emies ; but the instinctive love of life 
prevailed, and starting as the roe 
bounded by me, I have again shrunk 
back to the shelter I had left. 

“¢Qne day,’ continued he, ‘the 
noise was nearer than usual; and at 
last, from the cave in which I lay, I 
heard the parties immediately below 
so close to me, that I could distin- 
guish the words they spoke. After 
some time of horrible suspence, the 
voices grew weaker and more distant ; 
and at last I heard them die away at 
the further end of the wood. I rose 
and stole to the mouth of the cave; 
when suddenly a dog met me, and 
gave that short quick bark by which 
they indicate their prey. Amidst the 





} terror of the circumstance, Lwas yet 





master enough of myself to discover 
that the dog was Oscar: and I own to 
you I felt his appearance like the re- 
tribution of justice and of Heaven.— 
‘Stand!’ cried a threatening voice, 
and a soldier pressed through the 
thicket, with his bayonet charged. It 
was Albert! Shame and confusion, 
and remorse, stopped my utterance, 
and I stood motionless before him.— 
‘My master!’ said he, with the stifled 
voice of wonder and of fear, and threw’ 
himself at my feet. I had recovered 
my recollection. * You are revenged,’ 
said I, ‘and I am your prisoner.’— 
‘Revenged! Alas! you have judged 
too hardly of me; Lhave not had one 
happy day sinee that fatal one in which 
I left my master; but I have lived, | 
hope to save him. ‘The party to which 
I belong are passed; for 1 lingered 
behind them among those woods and 
rocks which I remembered so well in 
happier days. ‘There is, however, no 
time to be lost. In a few hours, this 
wood will blaze, though they do not 
suspect that it shelters you. Take 
my dress, which may help your escape, 
and I will endeavour to dispose of 
yours. On the coast, to the westward, 
we have learned there is a small party 
of your friends, which, by following the 
river’s track till dusk, and then strik- 
ing over the shoulder of the hill, 
you may join without much dan- 
ger of discovery.’—I felt the disgrace 
of owing so much to him I had injur- 
ed, and remonstrated against exposing 
him to such imminent danger of its be- 
ing known that he had favoured my 
escape, which from the temper of hig 
commander, I knew would be instant 
death. Albert, in an agony of fear 
and distress,besought me to think only 
of my own safety: ‘ Save us both,’ said 
he; ‘for if you die, I cannot live. 
Perhaps we may meet again; but 
whatever becomes of Albert, may the 
blessing of God be with his master !” 

** Albert’s prayer was heard. His 
master, by the exercise of talents, 
which, though he always possessed, 
adversity only taught him to use, ac- 
quired abroad a station of equa! honour 
and emoluments; and when the pro- 
scriptions of party had ceased, return- 
ed home to his own country, where he 
found Albert advanced to the rank of 
a lieutenant in the army, to which his 
valour and merit had raised him. mar- 
ried to a lady by whom he had got 


some little fortune, and the father of 


an ouly daughter, fur waom nature 
had done much, and to whose native 
endowments it was the chief study 


| and delight of her parents to add evers 
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thing that art could bestow. The 


gratitude of the chief was only equal- 


led by the happiness of his follower, 
whose honest pride was not long after 
gratified by his daughters becoming 
the wife of that master whom his gen- 
erous fidelity had saved. That mas- 
ter, by the clemency of more indul- 
gent and liberal times, was again re- 
stored to the domain of his ancestors, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
grandson of Albert enjoy the heredita- 
ry birthright of his race.’ 

I accompanied Colonel Caustic. on 
a visit to this gentleman’s house, and 
was delighted to observe his grateful 
attention to his father-in-law, as well 
as the unassuming happiness of the 
good old man, conscious of the perfect 
reward which his former fidelity had 
met with. Nordid it escape my no- 
tice that the sweet boy and girl, who 
had been our guests at the Colonel’s, 
had a favourite brown and white span- 
iel, whom they caressed much after 
dinner, whose name was Oscar. 

A TRAVELLER, 
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MARIA ELEONORA, 
QUEEN-DOWAGER OF SWEDEN, 


The fate of this distinguished fe- 
male was peculiarly marked: on the 
25th of November, 1620, she was mar- 
ried to Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, and crowned on the 28th of 
the same month. Their only child, 
Christina, succeeded her father on the 
throne of Sweden, who was killed in 
the battle of Lutzen ; though it is more 
generally supposed that he was treach- 
erously murdered on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1632. ‘Thus was Maria Eleo- 
nora born, married, crowned, and wi- 
dowed in the month of November. On 
the 23d of July she went secretly 
away from Gripsholm Castle, and on 
the 25th embarked on ship board near 
LTrosa,a small bay ten leagues from 
Sodertelje. ‘The government being in- 
formed on the 29th of what had hap- 
pened, dispatched messengers after 
the Queen in five directions, but in 
vain. It seems that two years pre- 
ceding this elopement, the Queen- 
Dowager had attempted to effect her 
escape from Gottenburg ; but not be- 
ing able to execute her project there- 
upon her arrival at Gripsholm Castle, 
she gave out that during three days in 
each month, she should remain with 
her waiting-woman in her chamber to 
celebrate relizious duties during whic! 
time no one was te be admitted to her; 


' 





nor would she see any one. What she 
required to eat and drink was order- 
ed to be placed in her apartment, to 
serve the whole time. Her chaplain 
said prayers outside her door; and 
this custom the Queen continted till 
the 2ist of July, 1640, when she said 
to her spiriiual guide, ‘My vow will 
shortly expire ; 1 will double my num- 
ber of days of fasting and prayer, and 
close therewith.—She had sent the 
Marshal of the palace to Stromsholm’ 
near Westeros, to make every thing 
ready for her reception there within 
ten days. As soon as he was got rid 
off, the Queen-Dowager introduced six 
pieces of coarse wrappering into her 
apartment, in which she secretly pack- 
ed up her valuables. 

When the 23d of July arrived, she 
said, “To-morrow [I commence my 
fast and thanksgiving ; therefore pre- 
pare every thing for six days that I 
shall have occasion for, as during 
that time I shall not suffer any one to 
see me.” She had already procured 
from Nykoping two side-saddles cov- 
ered with velvet for herself and her 
young waiting-woman, which were 


, concealed in the chamber of a page ; 


fourteen days prior to this period, the 
prudent Queen had caused two pal- 
freys to be turned into the park, un- 
der pretext that those nags ought to 
have grass; by which stratagem she 
avoided the risk and trouble of pro- 
curing horses from the royal stables. 
And with a view to promote the great 
object of all these preparations, she 
caused a covered way to be made 
fromm her chambers to the gardens, of 
such an extent that she could go a 
considerable way, and which she con- 
trived so that no one cuuld observe 
her when she walked under it: this 
was finished only four days previous 
to her long fast ! STiek 

The 23d of July being come, :pro- 
visions and necessaries to serve for 
six days were carried into the Queen’s 
apartment, into which she went with 
a young lady who, the preceding year, 
had arrived from Denmark to enter 
the service of Maria Eleonora. At 
night, the covered passages conceal- 
ing their movements, and the nags 
prepared, one for herseli and the oth- 
er for Miss Bulowein, the above-men- 
tioned young lady, and the page, with 
aDanish painter the party got off undis- 
covered. When they arrived at a 
farm, about two leagues distant from 
lrosa, the Queen-Dowager pretend- 
ed to be the daughter of a citizen of 
Nvkoping, and the Danish painter her 





tebe 





lover, whose parents forbade her 
inarrying, and that he had prevailed 
va her to quit her country and go over 
with him beyond sea. They left at 
this farin their horses, saddles, pistols, 
and riding-coats, to be sent forward 
bya messenger. On Friday the par- 
ty went into a boat and proceeded six 
leagues, where they found a galiiot, 
on which they went on board; and 
after sailing two leagues in this vessel 
they reached two Danish ships of war 
that were waiting for them, on board 
of which the Queen and her party 
went; aid on Saturday the 25th of 
July, the ships of war sailed away. 

Maria Eleonora shed tears in pro- 
fusion when she left the farm-house. 
The Danish painter said to her in 
Swedish—“ Do not weep, my love, 
tranquillize your mind: rest assured 
every thing will terminate happily.” 
—The whole of her party, when she 
embarked, amounted to thirty persons. 
The young lady, Bulowein, left her 
knife and silver sheath behind her, on 
which her name was engraven at full 
length. 

On the 29th of July, the Marshal of 
ithe Queen-Dowager’s palace, Ivar 
Nilson, returned from Stromsholm, 
and inquired what her Majesty was 
about? ‘he Reverend Mr. ‘Tanck, 
her chaplain, replied— God only 
knows how thatis: when | perform 
divine service, and prayed and sung 
outside her door, she rejoined, and 
sung within so as to be heard, and all 
who were with her joined chorus; 
but now when | sing without, | am 
net, as usual, answered by any one 
within.”—The marshal’s lady said— 
‘‘ My chamber is under the Queen’s, 
and | hear no one walk over head. 
God knows if she be sick, or how it 
iswith her.”"—They then went and 
knocked hard at the door of the anti- 
room; but finding no une answered, 
they broke open the door, and their 
stood her Majesty’s chests, trunks, 
drawers, and cabinets all open, and 
the keys therein, out all completely 
empty : she had taken all her plate, 
trinkets, jewels, and also the wedding 
statebed, which the King her husband, 
of glorious memory, had caused to be 
made for her, that cost three thous- 
and dollars; she left behind eight sil- 
ver keys, and other articles of inferior 
value. About eight years after this 
event, the Queen-Dowager, Maria 
Eleonora, was brought back to Swed- 
en ina line of battle ship, on board 
which ship was the counsellor of state 
who was sent to escort her Majesty. 
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Withun a fe vw yeuts 1_47e Dos OPO @ class 


os witless mi Kavlend, whe. smee romances 


7 
HW £9R2 OMA Ol Cale, ond Bovels become stale 


ade Mie pore i(o Mice ge ther i ay pation in 
progne hon, which pot vpresembling such 
Ohimeling trosh, possess on higher end 
tomewhel detnet character Pinding such 
mottos Wi nod go down but to oblivion, im its 
preeeit uppaltotle shape, end knowimg po 
et mean: of ridding themselves of their hor- 
rile fantasies, ond poetic fervour, of the dag- 
vers whieh cick in their throets. and the mur- 
lerons propentilies by which they are actuat- 
ed, they heave at last os a derwier resort, bit 
upon the dramas; end under the auspices of 
tose wha take gecesion to mismanege the 
Lielvionic wit at ever oppottanity which of- 
fore, they seem to derive en anwonted en- 
-ouragement, Among the writers to whom 
we refer, Mesere. Shiel and Maturin, of well 
known blood thirety memory, are certoinly 
entitled toa very distinguished rank, Voth 
of thembhave © eupped full of horrors,” and 
* hunquetted on tears.” Both of them de- 
leit m the delineation of deeds of blood and 
murder, oth of them are extravagant in 
pourtraying the passions, for nothing is, bit 
whatie carried lo extremity, Both of them 
endeavour to male love their idol; the lead 
ing principle npon which their productions are 
founded, and ta which all elee is rendered 
ibeervient, Doth of them invariotly survey 
ihe darker side of the character, in order, we 
suppose to excite interest; and leave the 
atiuble entirely out of the question: and 
both ia fine, render the epectator utenti ied 
with thew labours, and diegusted with their 
ahecene and Wapious immorality, § They too 
reoemble eaoh other, not only ih the moet 
prominent eharacteristios af their minds, bur 
ciiher rom pecuniary motives, a wautol men- 
lal iilependanee, of a dese to gratily those 
of the histrionie profession who sustain the 
principal parte in their productions, they are 
uewally written for partioular theatres, and de- 
signed to bring the talent of partioular actors 
into eperation, Thisis in truth, too much the 
vase at the present moment, with the eompo- 
eilions generally, whieh are prepared for the 
elage 5 anid hence it ie that the wenius of the 
author becomes so often prostituted to the de- 
signs of the seene painter ; and thatthe mon- 
eter of melo drama, has been permitted to suc- 
ceed the legitimate prodnotions of other times; 
hence it is that we so freque. tly are compel. 
led to remark, that what may be intended for 
ane corps of performers, is manifestly unfit for 
another + and that we are ealled on to lament 
ihe mental deragation of the guardians of the 
stage, which induces hem to accept the refuse 
af a Writish audience, merely because it is 
fuchionable, or new, atid to neglect the ster- 
ime works of standard authors for no other 
reason than thatthey ave old. Thus also, we 
fiund the whole interest of a tragedy whieh is 
produced from others, extremely prolitie of in- 
ideut, ooncentered in the performance of Mr, 
Kean ; avd another produced for the express 
purpose of elevating the reputation of an 
CN ia Young, or a Macready; for so ex- 
temely tenacious are such persoms of their 
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ae’ apicd 19 then powe#re, 
The travedy before us, which, by the by 
“a A om. a. £ mt 4 he- 
W af Cesues” of ts bret fepresentsGon Oe 
uppears to heve been 
moadied upon th eSe pritsc ipoet A altLough if 
We were dunp sed to graduate the pecune at- 


4 ; 


actresses OFigsias 


: : 
fore So if md on aucience. 


enments of the actors and 
ly engaged im it, by « Gtmess to the respective 
Ch af as lers We should say tie were almort 
unfit for : ny thing bute delineation of the worst 
propensities of owr nature, The fret scene 
with which we are presented, represents 4 
gothic hall. in the cestle of Fredo!fo—time 
tight--and as wswal, embellished with a thon. 
is expressed by 
some of his vasea's. for the fate of this venera- 
hie noble ati « 
bome of his ancestors, in the midst of the roar 
of the elements, and deyarted no one knew 
whither, ‘Ten years had passed, since he was 
the idal of Switzerland. the champion of her 
liberties, and hailed with blessings, by the 
people whom he had saved. Put during his 
eheence from his native country, he had met 
with strange mischances; “it was a night 
like this, of woe and fear,”” when he returned 
to his mansion 


dey storm Great anxict 


who, it seems, had left the 


* Tis child, alone, to meet her father, ran— 


No mother led her there :-—he flung her off, 


Ife call’d her mother’s name, and echo mock’d 
him 5 

The silence of the menials, answer’d him,-— 

They knew not her dark fate, nor ought could 
tell him.” 


he mysterious fate of his wife, no one could 
fathom, and the only traces of the event, were 


‘+ Hfee veil and zone flung on a fearful rock” 


and the corse of an Austrian governor, which 
lie there, etruggling in the last agonies of 
death While one of the domestics, Waldo, 
i. giving this relation, “ a voice of terror is 
heard from the vale, and fully mingling with 
the deep toned blast, a female’s cries.” It 
happens to be those of the daughter of Fredol- 
fo, linmediately, her attendant Berthold, 
enters, and on enquiry of her vassals, **where’s 
the lady * exclaims 


* Curee on the tremblings of this pithless arm 
That vainly etraggied with her frighted steed, 


While to the flood he bore his screaming 
burden {” 

Berthold is immediately rebuked by Waldo, 
for cowardice in not attempting her rescue ; 
who rushes out, cursing himasa “ thing of 
weakness and deformity.” This matchless 
villain, when left alone, retaliates the impre- 
cations he had received, by threats of ven- 
geanoe upon his accuser, which are wrung 
from him wader a consciousness of the con- 
tempt in which he was held ; atthe close of 
hie murderous ejaculations, a confieed sound 
of voices is heard without; vassale enter with 
torches, and Waldo, the domestic, bearing 
Urilda in his arms, Expressions of joy at her 
alety. ave given, and it is declared, that a 
‘trangers arm hath saved her, At this mo- 
ment, Lerthold interposes, and snatches her 
trom the arms of Waldo, saying that her 
iather had resigned her to his carey and burst- 
ing out an the following deloate encomiums 
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ee 











on her beauty 5 which we tramscribe. m order 


to show. that although the drama mey be inel- 
ficient, s+ lemguage 1 in some rerpects highly 


| 
poeticae Le 


++ No arm but mone ehall clarp ber. 

Ob? it renews the heart to gaze on thee ! 

Thou thing of power, that hast not life, but 
givest it; 

Thou beauteous even im death—mekinz death 
bewiteous ! 

Those softly closed lids. in whore rich veil 

The unseen light dwells lovely ; the wan cheek 

Amid whose pallid bower, death weds with 
beauty ; 

The faintly, fallen arme, the woe bent head— 

Oh! still be thas ! Oh, yes, be ever thas! 

W hile thus I see thee calm, I deem thee kind. 

Those eyes will ope, to turn their light from 
mec; 


Those arms will wave, to chide me with their 


soltness ; 

And, Oh! that lip—that rubied cup of bliss, 
That flows with joy for all, pour Late on me! 

Urilda, recovering from her swoon, starts 
from the arms of Berthold, whom she views 
with horror, and expresses her incredulity, on 
being saved by the monster before her, when 
she is effectually undeceived by the declara- 
tion of Waldo, who witnessed her rescue from 
the impending waves. A youth unknown, 
had accomplished this act of humanity, at the 
hazard of his own life, while ** even the bold- 
est, reign’d their steeds im horror.” The 
daughter of Fredo'fo turns to thank her deliv- 
erer, but in vain, for he had ‘eft the palace, on 
finding the name of her father, upon its sculp- 
tured walle. Urilda expresses her wonder at 
the circumstance, as if it were a dream, thata 
“son of Switzerland, should think scorn to 
save a child of him who saved his country ;” 
and hastily sends the domestics in pursuit of 
the unknown. Berthold, on finding her alone, 
ventures to express his passion for the damsel, 
who rebukes him with scorn ; upon which he 
indicates some secret power he possesses upon 
Fredolfo, and makes his exit, leaving her tot- 
tering through weakness, trom the influence of 
his suggestions. 

At this crisis, the stranger Ade|mar, enters, 
attended by Waldo, whom he waves off, and 
advances slowly a'one. Here an enquiry takes 
place between the lovers, which results in the 
declaration of Adelmar, that he had been 
spurned and otherwise ill treated, by Fredolfo, 
at a tournament, although the most successful 
in the lists, from some mysterious cause. This 
mystery is visibly heightened by the explana- 
tion which succeeds, in which we are inform- 
ed that Adelmar was a peasant child, on the 
heights of St. Gothard ; that he might have 
been a hero, although by what means we are 
unable to divine, but for Fredolfo ; and that 
he heard one dismal night, the “ s/orms 
shrieks” which “echoed in wild fearless mu- 
sic,’ 


‘Like children, who in awful ignorance sport,” 


When their did come “ another shriek,—a 
shriekk of murder !? 

It appears these sounds were repeated sev- 
eral times during the san» night, and every 
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ge with redoubled effect and exertion. If 
@we may trust the language of Adelmar 


* Dark thoughts came thronging with that 
night’s remembrance ; 

Twice, twice, with horrible strength, the voice 
shriek’d murder ! 

I flew in madness there. Amid the night 

Darkly I grappled with the shadowy forms, 

Beneath whose gripe, a strugg!ing warrior 
heav'd, 

Then lay a corse. I had no arms.” 


But notwithstanding he bled, like lago in 
the play, he was not killed, but liv’d to fight 
his battles o’er again; after having ‘* knelt 
in blood beside the corse all night,” his ** liv- 
ing blood, with the pale corse’s mingling.” 

To be continued. 








THEATRE. 


FOT THE LADIES PORT FOLIO, 





Since Mr. Cooper’s departure from the 
Boston stage, we have derived unusual novel- 
ty and interest from what is called, the regu- 


lar performances. For, 


‘ Then came drum, irumpet, hautboy fiddle, 


flute ;y 


Next snuffer, sweeper, shifler, soldier, mute.’ 


Each in turn to gratify the audience with a 
display of their unrivalled capacities ; and be 
assured they succeeded to a miracle in clear- 
ing the house of tenants. Indeed every thing 
seems to go on now on ® similar footing ; nor 
have we at present any expectation of a 
change either from managers, or actors. The 
public have been graciously indulged during 
the past fortnight, with a representation of 
the drama of * Rob Roy,’ four several times ; 
and the Lilliputians thrice in the same period ; 
the former of which owes whatever merit it 
may possess, to the deservedly popular novel 
upon which it was founded ; and the claims of 
the latter upon our patronage, we have cer- 
tainly no disposition to deny. But to be ee- 
rious, we do contend at the same time 
however, that notwithstanding the expences 
of scenery, dresses and decorations, employed 
in getting up what never could have been en- 
titled to more than one or two representations 
at most, however content a London auditory 
might have been under such an opiate, the en- 
durance of all this is sufficiently painful to our 
feelings—while in the mean time the legiti- 
mate drama is destined to be thrown aside— 
without witnessing also the convertion of the 
Theatre into a nursery, and as might very 
naturally happen in consequence, the receipts 
of the house, into a beggarly account of empty 
boxes. 

ss it not enough that we endure night, after 
mht, week after week, and in truth, seazon 
ailer season, a series of wooden heads, and 


ucart'ess understandings? Is it not enough 





that Shakspeare should be destined to the 
cleaver, and Otway, and Johnson and Rowe, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, and the innume- 
rable other standard dramatie writers be 
thrown in the shade, as if ashamed of their 
own works? But are we come to play at bo- 
peep with Apollo, and hide and go seek, with 
Minerva, and the graces? Do the public call 
for this, or is it to gratify the disposition for 
novelty? We must have Midas too; and 
Midas is revived no doubt by particular de- 
sire; if so, let those to whom we are indebt- 
ed for such an honour, be rewarded by a 
similar fate, and it will be nothing more 
than ‘even handed justice.” Here, something 
like the dreams of the poet appear to be real- 
ized, where 

* Legions of angels all in while advance ; 

Furtes all fire come forward in a dance ; 


Pantomime figures then are brought to view, 
Fools hand inhund with fools go two by two.’ 


In fine, we have no disposition to be severe 
either upon the managers, or any of those un- 
der their controul; but we cannot hesitate 
longer to declare, and in so doing we express 
the public sentiment, that it is impossible the 
Theatre should flourish, without the dismis- 
sion of some of the performers, and the ac- 
quisition of others who are competent to per- 
form their duty. 

Amidst this dearth of dramatic entertain- 
ment therefore, we cannot introduce any 
thing with more propriety than the following 
remarks upon the performances of Mr. 
CooPperR. 


* Why T can smile, and smile, and murder 
while I smile.’ 





We have never esteemed the Richard of 
Mr. Cooper. to be one of his happiest per- 
sonations, untii that of his present engage- 
ment here,served to convince us to the contra- 
ry. Judging from his previous efferts, we 
considered him as too much accustomed to the 
loftier air of dignity and grandeur; his voice 
as teo finely attuned, his person too well 
proportioned, and his whole deportment of 
too amiable an aspect, to present a judicious, 
or striking delineation of the character. The 
repelling physiognomy and bodily proportions 
of Cooks, the grating tones of his voice, his 
prominent nose, and the villainous expression 
of countenance, which he knew so well 
how to assume, for it seemed almost inherent, 
appeared indispensable to a display of those 
murderous propensities and treachery of soul, 
by which the misshapen Gloucesier was sup- 
posed to be governed ; and which are believ- 
ed to preponderate over every nobler impulse, 
But Mr. 
Cooper as he has advanced in the experience 
of his art, so far as it relates to this character, 


through his entire course of action. 


has authorized by his recent performance of | 





it, avery different conclusion; and however 
(tempt may seem, that he can 
smile and notwithstanding the smoothness 


arduous the 


of his visage, exhibit the form and pressure of 
a villain, at the same time with equal success. 

In the exhibition of the love sce: 
commencement of the second act, he 
tionably transcends any other perioruacr we 
have seen; and particularly the celebisted 
Cooke, whose physical peculiarities were here 
essentially against him; whose deep designs 
were too apparent, whose viilainy was too un- 
dissembled, to preserve a consistency of repre- 
sentation. While in Mr. Cooper, they are 
allied to the melting softness, the abject hu- 
miliation, and supercilious intrigue, which irre- 
coverably ensnare the affections, and wield 
the destiny of Lady Anne ; and which with 
herself, so admirable is the deception, we are 
almost persuaded, he is becoming ‘ penitent.’ 
We think it is here, that the Gloucester of our 
day, discovers some of the highest excellencies 
of this personation. 

We do not cordially approve however of the 
impression which Mr. Cooper gave to the 
following passage, in the interview with the 
fallen monarch after his assasination : 


* Down, down to hell and say | sent thee thith- 
er.” 

Here the pronoun J, ought undoubtedly to 
have been rendered emphatic; and the re- 
mainder of the passage silent in comparison, 
as will be seen from the peculiar character of 
Gloucester. The glory of such deeds, seems 
to be the master spring of Richard's ambi- 
tion. For, in the sudden exultation arising 
from an event which paves his way to the 
throne, even over the body of his murdered 
kinsman, he declares, 


*[ who have neithez pily, love nor fear.’ 


Whereas, our Richard, seemed to have forgot- 
ten the allusions to himself altogether; and 
in fact omitted the last line we have trans- 
cribed, in which this construction is manifestly 
appropriate, and was the only one imparted 
by the late Mr. Cooxr. 

Although the merits of Mr. Coorer were 
by no means uniform, we might enumerate 
several passages in the play which were given 
by him with unusual effect and discrimina- 
tion. His soliloquy upon ¢ conscience’ if it 
may be so termed, his inhumanity to Lady 
Anne in their final interview, as well as his 
self-gratulation when he wins her to his love, 
and his visible debate and inward conference 
with himself on the disposition of the royal 
infants before their arrival, who are treacher- 
ously consigned to the * Tower,’ were all 
well delineated, and in the estimation of “© 
audience, fell short only of the in~~“4bIe im- 
pressions of Cooke. ~~ was Mr. Coorer 
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in his contemptuous disregard of Buckingham 
found wanting; and the tierceness of his as- 
pect, corresponded with the inflexions of his 
voice, and the tumultuous agitation of his de- 
portment, when he exclaimed, 

‘i'm busy—thou froubles’t me—I'm not ?:)? 

rein ;* 

shutting the door at the same time with vio- 
lent energy, upon his follower. The effect 
which he imparted also in the injunction to de- 
stroy this circumspect, and traitorous acces- 
ry. was admirable ; with stentorian Jungs he 
thundered, 


‘Off with his head/—so much forBuckingham; 


while his triumphant exultation, at the name 
of this vile instrument then in his power, fur- 
nished an excetlent epitome of the character. 
In his previous scene too with Lord Stan- 
ley, Mr. Cooper exhibited Richard to the 
life. Nothing could more resemble reality, 
unless it be reality itself, throughout it; and 
when he said to him, on finding him ready to 
depart without conviction of his loyalty, 
——* hold—come back—I will not trust ye— 
I’ve thought a way to make thee sure.’ 
the furious impetuosity of his manner, so stril- 
ingly characteristic, drew forth shouts of ap- 
probation. If any part of this performance 
might be considered interior to the rest, we 
thould say this comparative inferiority, occur- 
red in the ‘dreamscene.’ It was evidently 
excelled by that of Mr. Wautack, in point 
of effect and correctness ; although it appears 











to us, that Mr. Cooper might avail himself | 


here of the merits and defects of others, with 


however to that part of the scene before us 
in which Richard awakes from his illusion, 
and bursts forth in front of the auditory amidst 
the expressions of the passions, which con- 
vulse his soul; for at its close, no one could 
doubt * Richard’s himself again In the en- 
forcement of the speech previous to the en- 
counter with Richmond, we had another ex- 
ample of powerful intonation; and on the 
whole, we can freely pass over Mr. Coorer’s 
mutilations of the text, for his judicious read- 
ing of the author, and his correct conception 
of the character to which he was assigned. 
We have seen many, pretenders to Richard, 
but Mr. Cooper can at the preseut time take 
precedence of them all; we do not mean 
; y 
however to intimate that there is here no 
room for improvement ; for that would helie 
our own impressions,and the evidénce of our 
understanding ; for both require,thgt the man- 
tle of Cooke should in this respect, fall upon 
one not unworthy of so great a master. 
Subsequent to Richard, Mr. CooPER ap- 
peared Mzramtet, Brutus and Macbeth, all 


of which haye Dee, subject of various 
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examination. With respect to Brutus, he 
certainly gained strength from his previous 
efforts; and the stage business of the last 
scene, was considered’ more impressive than 
before. Itis impossible to conceive of any 
thing, which for pathos, tenderness, and dig- 
nity, could surpass Mr. Coorrr, as he gave ut- 
terance to the following speech when Titus 
is brought before him, in order to make 
known his fate. — 

‘Romans ! forgive this agony of grief— 

My heart is bursting—nature must have way— 


| will perform all that a Roman should— 
I cannot feel less than a father ought.’ 


——e 
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—— 


TO THE LADIES! 


At the beginning of the year, it is custom- 
ary to say something of times that are past, as 
well as to enjoy the pleasing} anticipation of 
those which are to come. Some adopt the 
language of poetry, and vault in regions 
of ether to indulge their flights; but we on 
the other hand, presuming to no higher destiny 
than that of inhabitants of this humble earth, 
would add:ess you in plain, heart stirring, 
sympathetic, sober prose. And first what 
shall we say of the past—of the past year we 
mean? Have any of you during that peri- 
od, entered into the happy state of matrimo- 
ny ? Have any of you found partners of your 
choice,protectors of your firesides,and support- 
ers of your children, (you see we anticipate) in 
after years? Or does your present lot prom- 


as much skill as his predecessor. We allude | ise iustead of this, future discontentment, col- 


lision, and unhappiness? Permit us to ex- 
press our hope that the contrary may have 
been your portion. Permit us to say that 





—domestic happiness 
The onty bliss that has survived the fall, 


| may not have been wanting to give you almost 


perfect felicity. Permit us to declare that in- 
stead of realizing a state of maiden celibacy, 
nstead of being a prey to the agonies ot soli- 
tude, instead of arriviug at an age when your 
attentions were monopolized by a lap-dog, or 
acat whose ugly mustachoes were more en; 
dearing than the manly whiskers of a human be 
ing,permit us to declare that instead of reach- 
ing this unfortunate dilemma, you may 
have realized what it is to be wives, mothers, 
and the ornaments of social society ! 

Far be it from us to indulge in wanton and 
unfeeling exultation, over old-maids and old 
bachelors. Far be it from us to say that their 
situation is not enviably happy ; that it knows 
interruption, that it is not beyond discontent 
or anxiety. But if these classes have their 
joys, and pleasures, their hours of solitude, 


| and their days of refinement, surely yan are 








by no means without yours, toa similar € 
tent. Although they may envy you the pos- 
session of your enjoyments, you can never 
wish to deprive them of theirs. Although 
they may attempt to undervalue the marriage 
state, as the fcx did the grapes because he 
could not taste them, we trust it will av ai! 
nothing in your eyes, who are not incredulous 
to the evidence of your own senses. If the 
old year has brought you to the threshold of 
matrimony, may the new encircle you in its 
silken chains. If the old, has brought you to 
that age when the dreary nights of winter 
require a companion, may the new, bring 
with it the prospect of a permanent partaker 
in your joys and your sorrows. Then wilt 
you prove indeed that the eloquent prediction 
of Scott, is not unfounded : 

*‘O woman ! in our hours of ease 

Uncerlain, coy, and hard (to please ; 

And variable as the shade 

By the ght quivering aspen made, 

When pain and angursh wring the brovy: 

A ministering angel thou 2” 


INDIAN COQUETRY. 


The Chawanon Indians, inhabiting 
the lake of Marcotti, and who are con- 
sidered the most warlike and civilized 
of the American Indians, have a man- 
ner of courtship which we believe to 
be peculiar to themselves. When 
such of their young women as have pre- 
tentions to beauty, attain their twelfth 
year, which is the usual period of their 
marriage, they either keep themselves 
quite secluded at home, or when they 
go out muffle themselves up in such a 
manner, that nothing is seen but their 
eyes. Qn these indications of beauty, 
they are eagerly sought in marriage, 
and those suitors who have acquired 
the greatest reputation as warriors or 
hunters, obtain the consent of the fam- 
ily, After this, the lover repairs to 
the cabin, where the beauty is lying 
enveloped on her couch. He gently 
approaches and uncovers her face, so 
that his person may be seen, and if this 
be to her mind, she invites him to lie 
down by her side; if not, she again 
conceals her face. and the lovers re- 
tires. A husband has the privilege 
of marrying all his wife’s sisters as 
they arrive at age, so that after, often 
before, his first wife is thirty, he has 
married and abandoned at least a 
dozen. 





Cotnubial happiness is a thing of too fine a 
texture to be bandied roughly. It is a sensi- 
tive plant, that will not bear even the touch of 
unkindness—a delicate flower, which Nidiffer- 
ence wil chill and suspicion blast. 
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BOSTON, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1820. 





fc’ All communications will be thank- 

fully received by the publisher, at 
the Post Office, where he has a box 
for their accommodation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our poetical correspondents are solicited to 
L.Y.R.’s article has 

been received, and shall have due considera- 
tion. While at the same time, we cannot but 
remark to those whom it may concern, that 








continue their favours. 


punctuation, and grammatical accuracy, are 
by no means unimportant. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Oakwood Hall, a Novel by Catherine Hut- 
ton, 2 vols. 
Life of Alexander Smith. 
Walsh’s America Vindicated. 
Don Juan, a Poem, by Lord Byron. 
Case of the Trusteees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 
C ampbell’s Essay on English Peetry. 
Third Series. Tales of My Landlord, 2 vols. 
Hesitation, or Marry or not to Marry, a 
Novel, 2 vols. 
Abbeillard and Heloisa, by Berington. 
Sampson’s Brief Remarker on the ways of 
man. 
Decision, by the author of Correction. 
_ Tales of the Hall, (Poetic,) by Crabbe, 2 
vols. 
Fredolfo, a Tragedy, by Rev. C. R. Ma- 
turin. 
Otho, a Tragedy by John Neal. An Ameri- 
can. 








MIRROR OF LIFE. 





Shine out fair sun, til I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass.’ 


It has long been a question among 
the curious, whether dandies would 
live during the most inclement season 
of the year; ut let any one take a 
survey between the premises of Bos- 
ton Neck, and Winnesimit Ferry, at 
the present time, and his doubts will 
be at anend. There is more than one 
in our mouths, to whom Shakespeare’s 
description of a fop, will peculiarly ap- 
ply; but no more of this—gentleman, 
‘as you are gentleman, scholars, and 
soldiers ;? we pray you avoid it, and if 
you are unwilling to reform it alto- 
gether, throw away the baser part, 
and live the better with the other half. 








So says the bard of Avon, and go all 
say who wish to preserve the native | 
dignity of man; and who would as far | 
as possible be removed from that ‘ques- 
tionable shape,” which can neither be | 
described nor imitated, 


It is pleasing to observe, that not- 
withstanding the ladies are deprived 
of their usual promenade in the Mall, 
the severity of the season proves no 
obstacle to their charms in Cornhill. 
There they seem to shine forth with 
added beauty; and the invigorating 
breezes of winter, give a freshness to 
their countenances, which no other pe- 
riod of the year is enabled to impart. 
It would be singular indeed if they 
should pass their accustomed round, 
without being quizzed by the hosts of 
dandies, which are stationed at the 
corners of the principal streets, to in- 
tercept every thing that comes in their 
way. Yet wecannot but wonder, that 
these non descript gentlemen have no 
other employment than to make game 
of the fair, while they on the contra- 
ry are such fair game. 


== 


Not many months since, a reward 
was offered in one of our coun- 
try towns, for an old Bachelor ; there 
being but one maiden lady in the place 
for whom it was necessary to find a 
partner ; and she, considerably advan- 
ced in that solitary state. Fortunate- 
ly, information was obtained of an in- 
dividual, answering the description of 
the advertisement ; and a general hue 
and cry, under the direction of the 
hog-reeve, was raised in pursuit of 
him. Butthe moment of alarm, was a 
signal for the flight of the persecuted 
Bachelor, and before two days had 
elapsed, he was an hundred miles from 
home, and has not subsequently been 
heard of; while the wretched maiden 
is in the mean time, a prey to unut- 
utterable agony. 





We have understood the reason as- 
signed for the infrequency of mar- 
riages, is in consequence of hard times, 
But this however, appears extraordi- 
nary, especially when it is considered, 
that although the happiest of situa- 
tions,it is often productive of uneasiness. 





Famous Raree Show in Canada.—A 
theatrical advertisement in the Montre- 
al, Herald states, “ that at the desire of 
a number of Indies and gentlemen, 
Tne Benerit or Master Georce Frep- 
ERICK Smirn, the much admired music- 


al child, is fixed for the following 


monday, when in the course of the 
evenings’ entertainment, Master Smith 
will recite Dick the Apprentices’ so- 
liloguy, sing the song of an * IJrish- 
man’s heart for lhe Ladies,” and per- 





form the first violin part of a medley 
duett.”  ** Mighty Tommy Thumb.” 





Mr. F. Brown, who is engaged for 
seven nights, made his first appearance 
atthe same theatre, so says the Her- 
ald, on Friday the 17th inst. “ in the 
character of McBeth, and was greeted 
with his wonted applause, and welcom- 
ed by a respectable audience.” On 
the second night of his engagement, he 
was anounced to perform * Bertram,’ 
and the * Three Singles.’ He was 
also to appear, during his stay there, 
in the parts of * Brutas’ in Mr. Paynes’ 
tragedy, Daran, in the ¢ Exile,’ Don 
Manuel, ina play of that name, George 
Barnwell, and ‘alternately,’ in the 
characters of Othello and lago. * La- 
dies and gentlemen wishing to procure 
seats for one or more nights of Mr. 
B’s' engagement, are requested to 
mike early application at the box of- 
fice.” 


At Mr. Wallack’s benefit in N. York, 
this gentleman personated Pierre, to 
Mr. Cooper’s Jaffiere in the tragedy 
of Venice Preserved; the part of Bel- 
videra, by Mrs. J. Barnes, being the 
first night of Mr Coopers’ engage- 
ment. Even this cast of character, 
excellent as it may seem, we think 
might have been essentially improved 
by an interchange of the principal 
male parts, for as it regards Mr. Coop- 
er’s delineation of the fine, gay, bold- 
faced villian Pierre, he is acknowled- 
ged to be without anequal. This re- 
mark will, we believe, also apply to a 
subsequent performance of the same 
gentlemen,in which Mr. C. represent- 
ed lago to Mr. Wallack’s Othello. The 
petit comedy of * My Aunt,” in whieh 
Mr. Wallack played Dashall the above 
evening, and which has been consider- 
eda very rich piece of comic acting, 
is just published and for sale in this 
town. 





pm | 
Boston Theatre. —On Monday evening, 
AB#LINO. Alter which, the Barris ov 
Cuiprewa. 
a al 
MARRIED, 

Tn this torn, on Saturday evening last, Mr. 

Isaac Smith to Miss Sarah Hart. 


DIED, 

In this town, Mr. Thomas Rees, aged 26, 
a native of Wales. 

Jubn Francis Rider, son of the late Mr. Ma- 
thias Rider, aged 7 months. 

Major Jesse Churchill, aged 44. 

On Vhursday morning, Julia Howell Spear, 
aged 7 years and 6 months, daughter of Me, 
Calvin Speur. 
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POETRY. 





FOR TRE LADIEs’ PORT FOLIC, 


ON PARTING. 

There is an hour of speechless grief, 
When dread forebodings flow, 

When joy’s pure smile gives no relief; 
An hour of speechless woe! 

When mortal man shrinks beck with fear; 
O tis a piercing dart, 

Tis then the.eye zives up its tear, 
Beats heavily the heart. 


Though princely pomp, in brilliant rays, 
With ceaseless pleasures roll, 

Though beauty smiles, which ever sways 
The life tide of the soul ; 

Though earth and all ite wealth was stor’d 
In safety at my feet, 

Still all, yes all, could not afford 
One ray of gladness swect. 


O, I have known this dreadful hour, 
Yes, I have known its fears ; 

When fell despair assumes his power, 
When hearts dissolve in tears. 

Tis when prepar’d to leave that home 
We love, fora strange land, 

Parents, brothers, sisters and friends come, 
Each joining hand in hand ; 


Proclaim in smiles, tho’ fore’d, yet sweet, 
(While each wrung heart doth tell, 
Perhaps again we ne’er shall meet, ) 
“ Brother, son, friend, farewell !* 
This isthe hour of speechiless grief, 
When dread forebodings flow, 
When joys pure smile gives no relief, 
An hour of speechless woe ! 
ST. ORVILLE. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


Written on revisiting an elegant garden where 
the lightning had destroyed several trees, 
and with them a beautiful rose bush which 
much. pleased mea few days before. 

I saw of late, a lovely rose, 
*T was op’ning to the day 

Its beauties, striving to disclose 
Their ev’ry brilliant ray ; 

Enstampt upon ite front, I view’d 
Pure innocence, delight, 

And radiant lustres, here pursu’d 
Their course to please the sight. 


I Jook’d again, but ah! *twas torne, 
No more I view’d its form, 

Save where upon the blast, twas borne 
By lightnings of the storm ; 

Thus while its op’ning beauties, gave 
New pleasures to the eye, 
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LADIES PORT FOLIO. 


The tempest howl'd, no hand could save, 
It fell, alas, to die. 


Thus *tis with man; from life’s bight morn 
His op*ning wonders shine, 

And heavenly graces, each adorn ; 
His powers so great divine ; 

Swiftly and carelessly, he glides 
O'er life’s tempestuous sea, 

Nor marks, who on the whirlwind rides 
In dreadfal majesty ! 


The Great Jehovah gives command, 
To blast him with a breath, 

*Tis done, no earthly power can stand, 
Lowly he sleeps in death : 

But hold! one cheering thought doth rise, 
To man cne boon is given, 

Though like the rose the body dies, 
The soul reigns free in heaven. 


HENRI. 


SCOTTISH SONG. 


I have a lock of raven hair, 
I have a white silk glove ; 

And they are rained with many a tear 
Of sad despairing love ; 

And I have kisses on my lips, 
Sealing the lover’s token ; 

I have a treasury of vows, 
But faithless all, and broken. 


| Ye lovers rich in sighs and prayers, 


And many a smile and vow, 

O deem them coined in base alloy! 
These were my treasures too, 

I like a miser nightly priz’d 
Those stamps of virgin ore ; 


| But oh! heaven's best impress was forged, 
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Upon a drossy core. 


Dear was once her lillie hand, 
Which propped her rosie cheek ; 
Dear was the blink of ber black eye, 
Which speechless love could speak ; 
Dear, dear was her lisping tongue, 
Confessing love so meek ; 
And dearly she dwells within this heart, 
Which her neglect doth break. 


She cast aside her broached gray plaid, 
Her skiu wool hose and shoon ; 

A gould weft veil o’er her neck is jaid, 
And a silver dropped goun ; 

And she has forgot her bonnie Scotch song, 
Which so sweet from her lips did move, 

And thrown a nobler raiment off, 
My long and faithful love. 


She may show at the church her chain of gold, 
Hung o’erher bosom bare, 

She may show those silver netted spraings 
Which truss her inky hair, 





And she may show her new domain, 
So richly laid and fair ; 


. And she may show her heart to God, 


What broken vows are there. 
HIDALLAN 
STANZAS 
eIddressed to Miss M. I~. 


In parching climes, where spring and we!! 
Grow dry amid the glowing plain, 

The winds of heaven at times impe] 
A cloud surcharged with genial rain 


The trav’ler oft his eye will strain 
To hail afar its misty gloom ; 

And spreads his cloak, ere yet it drain, 
On sands that else had pii’d his tomb 


In sunny scenes we draw the wound, 
Such scenes assay to heal in vain ; 

But when in drooping tears “tis drown’d, 
The flow’r of hope revives again. 


And thus the cloud on Mary’s brow— 
And e’en the tear that seeks the ground, 

More blest may be, more peace bestow, 
Then all the brightness beaming round! 


The trav’ler, though the burning sand 
Living his grasp should change to gold, 
Content to drink of life will stand, 
Lest far away that cloud be roll’d. 


Then care not thou, who’er reproves, 
A sadne+s few can understand ; 
Nor lose an impulse Heav’n approves, 

To suit thy brow to pleasures band. 


Howe’er they deem such hours alloy, 
Bind to thy heart their holy calm ; 
And life and ev’ry simple joy, 
Will freshen *neath their potent charm 





EPIGRAM. 


Kind Kate once kiss’d her husband, and said 
she, 

* My own sweet Will, how dearly I love thee, 

But who e’er heard of woman, good, or ill, 

That did not always love her own sweet wll. 


LINES, 
Written by a Young Lady on the iV indow. 


The power of love shall never wound my heart, 
Though he aasails me with his fiercest dart. 


ANSWER, 
Written underneath by a Gentleman. 


The lady has her resolution spoke, 


Yet writes on glass, in hopes it may be broke." 
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